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surreptitiously obtained; the lands belonged to Robert Gorges by a prior deed; the intruders had "made themselves a free people." The general patent for New England was surrendered to the king in June. To obtain of him a confirmation of their respective grants, and to invoke the whole force of English power against the charier of Massachusetts, were at the same time the objects of the members of the Plymouth Company, distinctly avowed in their public acts.
Now was the season of greatest peril to the rising liberties of New England. The king and council already feared the consequences that might come from the unbridled spirits of the Americans; his dislike was notorious; and at _the Trinity term in the court of king's bench a quo warranto was brought against the company of the Massachusetts Bay. At the ensuing Michaelmas several of its members who resided in England made their appearance, and judgment was pronounced against them individually; the rest of the patentees stood outlawed, but no judgment was entered up against them. The unexpected death (in December) of Mason, who, as the proprietary of New Hampshire, had been the chief mover of all the aggressions on the rights of the adjoining colony, suspended the hostile movements, which Gorges had too much honesty and too little intrigue to renew.
The severe censures in the star chamber, the greatness of the fines, which avarice rivalled bigotry in imposing, the rigorous proceedings with regard to ceremonies, the suspending and silencing of multitudes of ministers, still continued; and men were, says John Miller, " enforced by heaps to desert their native country. Nothing but the wide ocean, and the savage deserts of America, could hide and shelter them from the fury of the bishops." The pillory had become the bloody scene of human agony and mutilation, as an ordinary punishment, and the friends of Laud jested on the sufferings which were to cure the obduracy of fanatics. Tkey were provoked to the indiscretion of a complaint, and then involved in a persecution. They wore imprisoned and scourged; their noses were slit; their ears were cut off; their cheeks were marked with a red-hot brand. But the layh and the shears and the glowing iron could not destroy principles which were rooted in the soul, and which danger made it glorious to profess. Not oven America could long be safe against the designs of despotism. A proclamation was issued to prevent the emigration of Puritans; the king refused his dissenting subjects the security of the wilderness.
The privy council interfered to stay a squadron, of eight ships, which were in the Thames, preparing to embark for New England (May 1st, 1038). It has been said that Hampden and Cromwell were on board this (loot. Tho English ministry of that day might willingly have exiled Hampden; no original authors, except royalists writing on hearsay, allude to the design imputed to him. There are no circumstances in the lives of Hampden and Cromwell corroborating the story, but many to establish its improbability; there came over, during this summer, twenty shi^s, and at least three thousand persons; and had Hampden designed to emigrate, he whose maxim in life forbade retreat, and whose resolution was as fixed as it was calm, possessed energy enough to have accomplished his purpose. Nor did he ever embark for America; the fleet in which he is said to have taken his passage was delayed but a few days; on petition of the owners and passengers King Charles removed the restraint; the ships proceeded on their intended voyage; and the whole company, as it seems without diminution, arrived safely in the bay of Massachusetts. Had Hampden and Cromwell been of the party, they too would have reached New England.
